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interested in knowing the common or the attractive insects, and 
finally horticulturists, with whom insects harmful to vegetation 
stand in the nearest relation. Each of these classes of stu- 
dents will find his needs met in the pages and illustrations of 
the Manual. 

The year 1895 wu l mark an epoch in the study of insects in 
America. There will be two entomologists where only one 
could grow before, and in this fact and its results the Corn- 
stocks will find their reward for the long days taken from their 
own advanced research to make the existence of other investi- 
gators possible. 

David Starr Jordan 
Leland Stanford Jr. University 

Atlas of Classical Antiquities. By Th. Schreiber. Edited 
for English use by Professor W. C. F. Anderson, with a 
x Preface by Professor Percy Gardner. London : Macmillan 
& Co. 1895. Price, $6.50. 

Schreiber's Atlas is not unknown to American teachers, but 
those who have known it in the German edition will be glad to 
welcome it in its English dress. It consists of one hundred 
plates, each about \2\ by 9^ inches. Each plate contains sev- 
eral illustrations. The greatest number we have noted on any 
one is seventeen. These, with varying degrees of artistic 
merit,, represent antiquities illustrating the life of the Greeks 
and Romans. Accompanying each plate there is a descriptive 
text, giving the source from which the view is derived, with 
references to the authorities in which the subjects are more 
fully discussed, and following this there is a brief interpretation 
of the object. This, in the case of works such as vase-paint- 
ings, is especially necessary for young students wholly ignorant 
of the conventions of art. A large number of the illustrations 
in this volume are familiar to our students from reproductions 
in our text-books, but unfortunately it is too frequently the 
habit of the makers of such books to reproduce the illustration 
without a word of comment, and the needed explanation the 
teacher is not always able to supply. The chief merit of a 
book of this character is that, if rightly used, it will lead the 
student into correct habits of working and develop in him, 
with growing insight, that sense of power which is one of the 
chief rewards of his work, and at the same time the most pow- 
erful incentive to further effort. 
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The work is one which every teacher should be familiar with 

and every school should possess. 

The only errors noted are in plate lxvii. In the case of eight 

of the illustrations the numbers do not correspond with the 

numbers of the descriptive text. 

F. H. Howard- 
Colgate Academy 

Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, by S. S. 
Laurie, LL. D. Longmans, Green Co. 

Perhaps no series of articles in an educational journal has 
attracted more attention from thoughtful readers than the re- 
markable articles on the history of education which have ap- 
peared in the School Review at intervals during the past two 
years. These articles have now been collected, with but few 
changes and the addition of a chapter on Quintilian, to form 
the volume under notice. The work represents the fruits of 
the widest scholarship of one who may certainly be esteemed 
the foremost living writer in his field in either England or 
America. Prof. Laurie's conception of education is so broad 
that in treating the history of the subject, he deals first of all 
with those political, social, and religious conditions of the peo- 
ple which determine its ideals. Towards these ideals educa- 
tion is directed. By these it is largely determined. Such a 
conception as this removes at once the danger that the book 
will fall into a mere chapter of annals. The period chosen for 
this work is that in which the materials are most difficult to 
obtain and most intractable. An extraordinary range of read- 
ing in the fields of history, archaeology, and other sciences that 
now light up the past, is betrayed on every page of Prof. Lau- 
rie's work. In dealing with the education of each people, the 
writer has selected as typical the period at which the culture and 
civilization of that people reached its highest development. 
One might suppose at first that there would be little of practi- 
cal value for the teacher of to-day in a survey of educational 
conditions so remote from our time, but the truth is that at 
every step strong side lights are thrown on one or another of 
the educational theories that prevail or assail in our day. In- 
cidentally the debt that civilization as well as education owes 
to each of the races discussed, is clearly revealed. To some of 
the races, the Chinese notably, it is only too evident that edu- 
cation and civilization owe practically nothing, and the condi- 



